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(9)   Urav^a.   This term occurs once (II. 4. 4).   We are told
that   Indra   killed  ninety-nine  uranias   showing   their  arms.
Macdonell (Vedic Mythology,  p. 152) refers to it as a demon
named * ram '.   Yaska gives the meaning as ' sheep J (Nirukta
5. 21. 3).    We are thus inclined to represent urana as the sheep
which are killed in large numbers during rain and thunderstorm.
We may also take an alternative figurative meaning by repre-
senting ura^a as pine or fir trees with   spreading  branches
(arms) and with needle-shaped leaves representing the hairs of
urana) which are uprooted during the rain and storm.

(10)  Aurnavabha.    The word is found in three places,    We
are told that Indra killed Aurnavabha (II. 11. 18; VIII. 32.
26).   We also see that Indra's mother said that there were
many like Ahlsuva, Aurnavabha who should be saved (VIII.
77. 2).   Aurnavabha has been translated as the ' spider brood *
by Macdonell  (Vedic Mythology,  p.   152).    If we   take   into
account the passage in which it is noted that Aurnavabha should
be saved, we should take it to represent something useful to the
people.    It may thus mean some woolly beast (as Yak or some
other animal like it).    It is thus, easy to conclude that useful
beasts like the present one were killed through the agency of
rains and .storms.

(11)  Kuyava.   The term occurs about seven times.   We
are told that Indra killed Kuyava (I. 103. 8), that Indra brought
Susna and Kuyava under control (VII. 19. 6) for the sage Kutsa
(II. 19. 6), and that Indra killed Kuyava at the beginning of
the day (IV. 16. 12) and broke the wheel of the sun's chariot
(IV. 16. 12) or stole the same (VI. 31. 3).   We find two passages
in which there is mention of Kuyava's two wives.    The passages
are more or less obscure and we may translate them as follows :

(1)  The dweller of the atmosphere (that is, Kuyava) himself
diffuses all round ; he himself dips down and disperses the
foam.    The two wives of Kuyava become bathed in the foam ;
may they be killed in the current of the stream (I. 104. 3).

(2)  The place of origin of Ayu placed above is concealed : the
powerful (demon) grows from above (the waters) and appears.
The straight-flowing (anjasi), one flowing in a curved manner
(fadiM), and the wife of the mighty (mrapatnl) having satisfied
him with their waters feed him with them (waters) (I. 104. 4).

The oriental authors (Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 161}
take kuyava as qualifying susna^ but I take him to be a distinct
and separate demon. Whereas in two passages (II. 19. 6;
VJI. 19. 2) we may take either significance, in the other three
(1.103. 8; IV. 16. 12; VI. 31. 3) the construction is such that one
is incliiied to take the latter view. Further," we have mention
of Kuyava's wives without the mention of &usna (I. 104. 3).
If we accept the meaning of Kuyava as * causing bad corn or
harvest7 {as held by Macdonell, p. 161) referring to barley,
we find that this demon was destructive to barley, the only or